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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THE  FRIEND  OF  GOD  AND  MAN 

Sermon  Preached  on   Lincoln  Sunday,  February  12,   1922,  at  the  Pacific  Branch 
National  Soldiers  Home,  California 

3y  REV.  DR.  M.  S.  KAUFMAN,  Chaplain 

The  Congregation,  made  up  Chiefly  of  Civil  War  Veterans  who  Fought  under 
Lincohi,   was   Large  and  Enthusiastic. 


Text:  Abraham  was  the  friend  of 
God,  James  111:23.  Scripture  Lesson, 
Romans  XIII:  1-7. 

Like  leaves  of  the  forest,  genera- 
tions of  men  have  come  and  gone.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  slumber  in 
nameless  graves.  Sceptered  Monarch 
and  fettered  serf  share  the  same  fate. 
Today  they  are  only  dust.  Their 
names  are  forgotten;  their  memory 
has  perished.  From  the  deluge  of  ob- 
livion which  overspreads  every  land 
and  rushes  on  through  the  ages,  only 
a  few  favored  souls  find  refuge  in  the 
ark  of  earthly  immortality.  Among 
these  few  tower  the  commanding  form 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Friend  of  God 
and  Man.  No  other  is  more  lofty  than 
he  in  moral  stature;  not  one  more  r.ad- 
iant  with  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of 
symmetrical  character.  Shakespeare's 
tribute  to  Julius  Ceasar  fits  our  Amer- 
ican hero  still  more  perfectly:  "His 
life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might 
stand  up  and  saj^  to  all  the  world — 
THIS  IS  A  MAN." 


Fractional  men  are  numerous;  unit 
or  whole  men  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
If  any  son  of  Adam  ever  attained  un- 
to full-orbed  manhood,  surely  Lincoln 
did.  It  was  the  completeness  of  his 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual equipment  that  qualified  him  so 
thoroughly  for  every  exigency  of  his 
eventful  career',  however  gigantic  in 
its  proportions  or  intricate  in  its  per- 
plexities. How  delighted  must  have 
been  the  Creator,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  when  one  such  actual  man 
stood  among  his  fellows — so  closely 
approximating  God"s  own  ideal  of  gen- 
uine manliness. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  Lincoln  was 
bom  great — that  is,  that  he  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  the  qualities  just 
suited  to  his  providential  mission  to 
mankind.  He  came  into  the  world  po- 
ssessing all  the  germinal  forms  of 
true  greatness,  so  adapted,  the  one  to 
the  other,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
develop  and  nurture  each  form  up  to 
its  normal  maturity  and  give  to  each 
its  proper  training.  But  this  was  no 
easy  task.  It  was  herculean.  It  was 
mountainous.  However,  among  these 
inherited,  embryonic  powers  lodged 
within  him  were  an  insatiable  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  himself  and 
the  unconquerable  determination  to  do 
it  whatever  it  might  cost.  Such  were 
his  native  forces  that  they  needed  for 
their  bringing  out  and  up  into  fullest 
development  just  such  a  crude,  rude, 
rough,  antagonizing  environment  as 
that  which  nearly  always  fell  to  his 
lot.  Wealth,  luxury,  ease,  even  col- 
lege culture  might  have  undermined 
him  and  robbed  him  of  that  simplic- 
ity, that  sincerity  of  soul  v/hich  was 
his  chief  charm  and  so  rare  among 
the  sons  of  men.  Go  a  little  further 
down  and  we  discover  what  I  regard 


the  deepest  secret  of  his  colossal 
greatness.  He  was  a  truly  humble 
man  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his 
personality.  In  early  childhood,  from 
a  gifted,  pious,  sweet  spirited  Chris- 
tian mother,  he  learned  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  lessons: — that  of  un- 
wavering reliance  upon  a  Supreme 
Power.  With  a  growing  confidence  in 
himself,  and  an  undeviating  confidence 
in  Him  whose  hand  sways  the  sceptre 
of  the  universe,  Le  faced  his  future, 
fought  his  battles  and  triumphed  glor- 
iously. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
Abiaham  Lincoln  is  not  the  product  of 
heredity;  nor  of  environment.  And 
now  with  sincerest  reverence  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  God  does  not  ask  all  the  credit 
for  this  man's  peerless  life.  But  this 
man,  wisely  utilizing  heredity,  hero- 
ically mastering  environment  and 
most  faithfully  co-operating  with  God, 
achieved  his  own  luminous,  illustrious, 
imperishable  character.  Royal  man- 
hood is  never  a  product.  It  is  always 
a  personal  achievement.  This  indis- 
putable fact  is  the  ethical  ground  of 
merit  and  demerit.  This  fact  renders 
it  right  and  becoming  in  us  to  honor 
those  who  "serve  with  lofty  gifts  the 
lowly  needs  of  the  poor  race  for  which 
the  God-man  died  and  do  it  all  for 
love."  Such  a  one  was  our  Majestic 
Lincoln,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
bestowing  upon  him  gi  eater  honor 
than  he  deserves. 

Estimated  by  all  the  recognized 
standards  of  manly  worth,  he  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  few  noblest 
specimens  of  the  entire  human  race. 
By  dint  of  perseverance  and  unflag- 
ging application,  by  rigid  self-denial 
and  wisest  choices,  by  spurning  the 
common  vices  of  his  day,  and  weaving 
into  his  own  life  its  truest  virtues,  he 
mounted,  step  by  step,  up  the  slopes 
to  the  very  summit  of  highest  man- 
hood. And  at  last,  after  winning  the 
unsullied  honors  legitimately  belong- 
ing to  his  own  splendid  achievements, 
he  was  providentially  permitted,  in 
addition,  to  wear  the  martyr's  crown. 
Estimate  him  by  what  he  said:  es- 
timate him  by  what  he  did:  estimate 
him  by  what  he  was  and  by  what  he 


is;  then  tell  me  where,  in  all  the  an- 
nals of  earth,  can  be  found  anotner 
who  possessed  more  richly  tiian  our 
Abiaham  Lincoln,  all  the  essentials  of 
true  greatness. 

1.  Estimate  him  by  what  he  said. 
Both  by  tongue  and  pen  he  uttered 
sentiments  and  enunciated  principles 
more  enduring  than  the  everlasting 
hills  and  more  beautiful  than  the  light. 
These  pure  principles  and  glowing 
sentiments  Le  learned  from  the  Su- 
preme Teacher;  for  the  Bible  was  the 
one  Book,  above  all  others,  with  which 
ne  was  most  familiar.  Before  he 
could  read  for  himself,  his  devoted 
mothe^'  told  him  its  elevating  and  stir- 
ring stories.  Thereafter  to  the  close 
of  his  pilgrimage  here,  it  was  the 
trusted  chart  by  which  he  sailed  the 
boisterous  billows  of  that  broad  sea 
which  idled  between  him  and  his  de- 
sired haven  of  rest.  His  literary 
style  was  formed  largely  by  his  pa- 
tient study  of  this  divine  Book.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin — 
without  scholarship  in  its  technical 
sense — without  knowing  the  rules  of 
ihetoric — he  wrote  some  of  the  nobl- 
est passages  within  the  vWiole  realm 
of  English  prose.  It  was  his  genius 
for  expressing  himself  that  enabled 
him  to  grasp,  intuitively  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  effective  speech. 

Aie  you  familiar  with  the  intensely 
interesting  itory  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulli- 
ver's amazement  at  Lincoln's  wonder- 
ful oratorical  pov^-ers  ?  The  next  day 
after  his  great  speech  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  before  he  became  President, 
Dr.  Gulliver  met  Mr.  Lincoln  and  told 
him  he  regarded  it  the  most  remark- 
able speech  he  had  ever  heard.  "Are 
you  sincere  in  what  you  say?"  inquir- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln.  "I  mean  every  word 
of  it,"  replied  the  minister.  "Indeed, 
Sir,"  he  continued,  "I  learned  more  of 
the  ait  of  public  speaking  last  even- 
ing than  I  could  from  a  whole  course 
of  lectures  on  rhetoric."  What  sur- 
prised this  uncouth  Western  orator 
still  more  was  the  attitude  toward  hiin 
of  the  Yale  professor  of  rhetoric,  who 
was  so  captivated  by  Lincoln's  ora- 
tory that  he  took  notes  on  his  address 
and  the  following  day  made  them  the 
basis  of  a  lecture  to   his  class;   then 


followed  him  to  Meiidan  the  next  day 
and  heard  him  again  for  the  same 
purpose.  At  Gettysburg,  Edward 
Everett,  once  President  of  Harvard 
University,  delivered  his  masterly 
oration,  bearing  all  the  merits  of  a 
scholarly,  finished,  eloquent  discourse. 
He  was  about  two  houi-s  delivering  it. 
The  crowd  cheered  with  enthusiastic 
admiiation  his  polished  periods.  When 
the  cheering  ceased,  then  Lincoln  pull- 
ed himself  together  and  arose  half 
timidly,  as  if  dreading  to  coine  into 
competition  with  such  a  renowned  ora- 
tor. His  brief  address,  we  are  in- 
formed, had  been  written  on  some  bits 
of  brown  wrapping  paper  as  he  came 
by  train  from  Washington.  It  occu- 
pied just  a  few  minutes  in  its  deliv- 
ery. It  fills  less  than  one  printed 
page.  But  in  his  twenty-eight  lines 
he  said  more  that  lives  than  did 
Everett  in  his  fifty-pour  pages.  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  is  a  classic 
in  both  diction  and  thought,  valued 
for  the  perfection  of  its  literary  style 
wherever  the  English  language  is 
Itnown.  But  in  the  judgment  of  Carl 
Schurtz,  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural 
Address  for  excels  the  one  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  claims  it  was  far  more 
characteristic.  In  it  Lincoln  poured 
out  the  whole  devotion  and  tender- 
ness of  his  great  soul.  Hear  its  clos- 
ing words:  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighly 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  mu.->t 
it  be  said:  'The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gethe:.;.'  With  malice  toward  none, 
wit'i  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borTie  the  batt'e  and  for  his 
v/idow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which 
may   achieve   and   cherish   a  just   and 


lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  Nations." 

Well  has  it  been  said:  "This  was 
like  a  sacred  poem."  No  other  Amer- 
ican President  had  ever  spoken  words 
like  these  to  the  American  people. 
America  never  had  a  President  before 
who  found  such  words  in  the  depth  of 
his  heart.  Wiser  utterances  than 
those  which  frequently  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Lincoln  have  never  been  heard. 
They  accord  so  perfectly  with  the 
spirit  of  His  teachings  who  spake  with 
supreme  authority. 

2.  Next  estimate  Lincoln  by  what 
he  did.  Not  only  could  he  express  his 
superb  personality  in  forceful  speech 
and  faultless  literature,  but  in  deeds, 
deeds  that  told  mightily  upon  the  cir- 
cles in  which  he  moved,  upon  the 
character  of  our  Nation  and  ultimate- 
ly upon  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
That  he  held  within  him  conquering 
forces  came  to  light  w4ien  he  was  yet, 
as  described  by  an  old  gentleman,  "a 
mere  spindle  of  a  boy."  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  boys  in  the  new  neighboihood 
where  his  father  had  recently  moved 
to  carry  corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 
While  waiting  their  turn,  they  passed 
the  time  with  frolics  and  fights.  Abe 
was  always  peaceably  inclined.  But 
being  reticent,  shy,  awkward  appear- 
ing and  corsely  dressed,  he  soon  be- 
came the  butt  of  their  jokes.  One 
day  he  was  attacked  by  a  larger  boy 
with  others  at  his  back.  But  they  got 
more  than  they  had  reconed  on.  Abe 
soundly  thrashed  the  first,  second  and 
third  boy  in  quick  succession;  t':en 
placing  himself  against  a  tree  he  de- 
fied the  whole  crowd  and  taunted  them 
for  their  cowardice.  This  w'as  among 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  battles 
with  opposing  powers,  'which  culmi- 
nated in  his  conquering  the  most  gi- 
gantic rebellion  in  the  whole  histoiy 
of  Civil  Wars.  From  boyhood  to  the 
day  of  his  final  triumph  he  was  a  vic- 
torious overcomer  of  huge  obstacles. 
What  language  can  adequately  por- 
tray all  that  he  endured  and  all  that 
he  accomplished  during  the  four  dark 
and  dreadful  years  of  bloody  war! 
He  was  maligned  and  ridiculed,  cari- 
catured and  lampooned  by  a  hostile 
press  both   North  and    South;    discre- 


clited  and  discounted  by  members  of 
his  own  Cabinet,  and  obstructed  by 
.Congress.  Early  in  that  terrific  strug- 
gle, with  foreign  nations  eager  to  find 
some  pretext  for  giving  recognition  to 
the  Confederacy,  with  our  armies  suf- 
fering disastrous  defeat  and  Union 
Generals  jealously  hindering  one  an- 
other— it  was  all  night  about  us — 
desolation  behind  and  weird  terror  be- 
fore; bravest  cheeks  paled  and  stout- 
est hearts  quailed — and  everything 
seemed  to  be  giving  way  before  the 
raging  storm  of  cruel  rebellion.  But 
there  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  stood  that 
calm,  patient  man,  firm  as  a  rock,  al- 
ways ready  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  Under  God's  guid- 
ance, backed  by  his  millions  of  loyal 
patriots,  Lincoln — Our  Lincoln — saved 
the  Union.  Think  of  the  stupendous 
burdens  he  carried,  the  keen  sorrows 
he  suffered — the  hard  problems  he 
solved — the  mighty  triumphs  he  won! 
All  these  reveal  a  superior  soul,  one 
of  God's  own  chosen  agents  to  help 
Him  execute  His  far-reaching  plans 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  What 
Lincoln  did  ranks  him  with  the  first 
few  largest,  strongest,  choicest  men 
who  have  ever  reflected  credit  upon 
our  human  race.     Once  more: 

3.  Estimate  him  by  what  he  was. 
After  all  it  is  this  that  counts.  It  is 
the  man  behind  the  gun  that  does  the 
execution.  So  it  is  the  man  back  of 
the  deed,  the  man  in  the  speech  that 
gives  force  and  accomplishes  results. 
Thus  it  was  Lincoln  the  man  who 
ever  towered  in  luminous  grandeur, 
above  all  that  he  said — above  all  that 
he  did.  While  some  elements  of  his 
manhood  were  more  conspicuous  than 
others,  yet  his  chief  distinction  lay  in 
thg  variety  and  richness  of  all  his 
powers  so  peifectly  balanced  and  fine- 
ly adjusted  to  one  another  as  to  con- 
stitute a  symmetry  and  completeness 
of  character  very  seldom  attained. 
Was  he  an  educated  man  ?  Yes,  if 
education  is  the  drawing  out  and  de- 
celoping  all  of  one's  natural  faculties 
and  training  them  to  their  highest 
efficiency.  Was  he  a  Christian  man? 
Emphatically  yes.  A  life-long  stud- 
ent of  God's  Book,  he  believed  pro- 
foundly in  the  Almighty,  believed  in 


piayer,  believed  in  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence. Once  he  said:  "I  know  there 
is  a  God  and  that  He  hates  slavery. 
I  know  that  I  am  right  because  I 
know  t":at  libeity  is  right,  for  Cnrist 
teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God."  If  it  is 
Ciirist-like  to  be  gentle  and  tender  and 
compassionate  toward  the  weak  and 
down-trodden,  to  be  willing  to  die  for 
man — then  Lincoln  was  Christ-like. 
And  to  be  Christ-like  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  deepest  sense.  If  it  is  God- 
like to  be  good,  to  be  wise,  to  be  just, 
to  te  loving'  and  forgiving  toward  all 
mank'nd,  then  our  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  God-like.  Loving-  God  supremely 
and  his  fellowmen  unselfishly  be  obey- 
ed the  two  chief  laws  of  life  and  thus 
proved  himself  the  Friend  of  God  and 
the  Friend  of  Man.  The  purity  of  his 
heait  imparted  to  him  almost  prophe- 
tic clearness  of  vision.  He  was  a  Mas- 
tei — Master  of  men — Master  of  As- 
semblies— Master  of  circumstances — 
Master  of  political  parties — Master  of 
government — Master  of  destiny — Mas- 
ter— Master — Master. 

Finally  and  briefly,  estimate  him  by 
what  he  i.s  today — the  idol  of  America 
— the  admiration  of  the  world.  He  is 
yet  the  poor  man's  friend — the  state- 
man's  model — the  Ruler's  ideal.  He  is 
the  inspiration  of  every  American  boy 
Vv'ho  aspires  to  make  the  wisest  in- 
vestment of  his  life.  Notwithstand- 
ing nearly  fifty-seven  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  coronation,  we  are 
yet  too  near  to  him  to  take  the  full 
measure  of  his  towering  stature.  On- 
ly the  future  can  leach  up  fittingly  to 
lay  the  laurel  on  that  lofty  brow. 
^Vherever  there  is  a  wrong  cause  that 
demands  resistance  or  a  righteous 
cause  that  needs  assistance  there  are 
the  name  and  spirit  of  Lincoln  to 
cheer  on  the  brave  and  the  true.  He 
is  still  marching-  at  the  head  of  the 
column  in  the  van  of  human  progress. 
Toilers  and  warriors  for  truth  and 
freedom  should  ever  be  heroic  and  op- 
timistic who  follow  such  a  triumphant 
leader. 


'yz^^^^<^  <^C 


The  expense  of  printing:  this  sermon  of  1600 
copies  is  met  by  Comrade  J.  H.  Williamson  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  who  is  in  his  86th  year.  He  is 
spending^  the  winter  in  our  beautiful  Home.  His 
generosity  is  much  appreciated. 
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